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WHEN JESUS COMES 


Mother had gone in to kiss Dicky 
good night, when Dicky suddenly said, 
“Mother, you know all this talk about Jesus’ 
coming back. Well, I want Him to come, of 
course, but I hope He won’t come too soon.” 

To Dicky’s surprise, Mother wasn’t the 
least bit startled. She said, “You have a 
lot of plans you want to work on, and you 
think if Jesus comes too soon you won’t 
have a chance to carry them out, is that it?” 

“It sure is,” said Dicky, relieved that 
Mother understood. “I’ve got just lots of 
things I want to do, and I’ll never get them 
even started if we have to go to heaven 
right away.” 

Mother sat on the edge of Dicky’s bed. “A 
lot of people think that when Jesus comes 
He will put an end to all our fun,” she said. 
“But really, when He comes, it will be the 
beginning of our good times. 
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“Remember how He made the wedding 
party happy when the wine was used up 
too soon?” she went on. “And think of that 
little girl, just twelve years old. She had 
lots of plans for her life, when suddenly she 
got sick and died. Things were mighty sad 
around her house for a while. Then Jesus 
came. He talked to the little girl, and she 
came to life again. How happy everyone was 
then—hbecause Jesus had come.” 

“That’s right,” Dicky agreed. “But ‘a 

Mother interrupted. “Remember those 
two men who had demons in them. Th 
were so wild and fierce they weren’t allow 
to live with their families any more. Then 
Jesus came. The demons left, the men 
cleaned up and were allowed to go home 
again. Weren’t they much better off because 
Jesus came?” 

Dicky was silent. Mother continued: 

“Have you forgotten the night the dis- 
ciples were caught in a storm on Galilee? 
They were sure the boat was going down, 
when, to add to their horror, a shining 
figure appeared, walking on the water. In 
great alarm, the disciples cried out, hoping 
this fearful object would not come too close. 
But they were frightened only because they 
did not understand. This Being was Jesus, 
and He was coming to help them. And when 
He came to the boat, immediately the storm 
stopped, the lake was calm, and the dis- 
ciples’ troubles were over.” 

“Sure, I agree with all of that,” said 
Dicky. “But all these people were in trouble, 
or sick, or they were bad. I’m well, and I’m 
at least trying to be good.” 

“If the coming of Jesus meant such won- 
derful things for sick people, or bad ones, 
you can be quite sure that His coming will 
mean far more wonderful things for good 
boys who planned to use all their energy for 
Him anyway.” 

“Then you mean that if Jesus came, say, 
tonight, I could still carry out all my good 
plans, only very much better? I never 
thought of it that way before.” 

Mother bent down and kissed her son, 
then slipped away quietly, leaving him 
dreaming of the grand and glorious thing 
he could do if only Jesus would come soon. 





Your friend, 


Sm Wel 





AN UNCLE ARTHUR STORY 








Money for Mamma 


Pe and Tommy were sitting on the 
porch steps. Tommy was the little boy 
next door. 

They were talking very solemnly. 

“I’m so sorry for my poor mamma,” said 
Judy. 

“Why? 
Tommy. 

“Well, she never seems to have any 
money. If I ask her for something, she 
says, ‘I can’t afford it.’ And if Daddy says 


What's the asked 


matter?” 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


he wants something, she says, ‘We can’t 
afford it. We never can buy anything 
in our house because Mamma can’t afford 
it. 

“Too bad,” said Tommy, who had a very 
tender heart. “What do you think we could 
do about it?” 

“I don’t know,” said Judy. “I wish I 
could give my mamma some money so she 
wouldn’t have to worry so; but I don’t 
have any.” To page 18 


Judy spread over the kitten a tablecloth she had got from the house. “Now let’s go,” said Tommy. 
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JOKE ON JEAN 


By MABEL 


| ew looked lovely in her new pink- 
and-white-checked dress as she entered 
the class room. Her brown hair curled 
naturally, and her eyes were blue. But she 
didn’t feel lovely; she felt nervous and un- 
happy. Her mother, by staying up until 
midnight, had finished that dress just so 
Jean could wear something new on ex- 
amination day. “It will give you courage,” 
she had said with a loving smile. 

Arithmetic never had been Jean’s best 
subject, and she often had to force her 
attention when the teacher was explaining 
complexities. 

She wanted to pass, to please Mother. 
But as she slid into her seat and waited 
for the examination papers to be passed, 
she was scared stiff. 

She looked across at Mary. Mary, so con- 
fident, smiled at her. Mary would know the 
answers; she always did. Jean wished ex- 
aminations wouldn’t make her so nervous; 
her mind seemed to go to pieces, while 
Mary didn’t seem to be bothered a bit. 

Miss Gregg was passing the papers now. 
She, too, smiled at Jean. 

“You look troubled, Jean,” she said. “It’s 
simple, really. You won't have any trouble 
if you have studied.” 

If you have studied! 

Of course Jean had studied. It was just 
that the very sight of an examination paper 
scared the wits out of her. 

She glanced quickly over the questions 
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and shivered. “Simple?” Not for Jean. 
That first problem didn’t even make sense. 
The second. “What in the world is a ‘least 
common denominator’?” she thought in de- 
spair. “Seems to me all I ever heard of was 
‘greatest common denominator.’ Or—no, 
that was ‘divisor.’ Oh dear, this third 
Now what is a rod? What kind of a rod do 
they mean?” 

Blinking back the tears, she tried to read 
the fourth question, but the words ran to- 
gether. She shook her head; she'd never 
pass this examination. Tears came thick on 
her lashes; angrily she dashed them away. 
She mustn’t cry! That new boy behind her 
—Pete Carson—she didn’t want him to 
see her crying. Nor anyone. She stole a 
look around. Everyone was working, pen- 
cils flying. Was she the only one who ever 
went to pieces over an exam? At least she 
must try! 

She read the first again, hopelessly. She 
tried to work the second; her trembling 
fingers could hardly hold the pencil. She 
was almost blind from tears. It was no use! 

A verse came into her mind that she 
had learned last Sabbath. “If ye ask any- 
thing in my name——” how did it go?—“it # 





shall be granted unto you.” 

Her breath caught: “Dear Lord,” she 
whispered, swallowing, “will you h-help 
me, please? In Jesus’ name " Her 
shoulders shook as she wiped away the 
tears. 
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Just then something hit her foot. She 
glanced down. A note! On the outside she 
could see “Example I” and some numbers. 

That Pete Carson behind her! He must 
have seen her wiping her eyes, and felt 
sorry for her. Perhaps he had worked out 
the first problem for her—maybe the oth- 
ers too. If she picked up the note, she 
would have the answers! Her heart leaped. 
The dear Lord had answered her prayer! 

Somehow, it didn’t seem right, though, 
to copy. Wasn't that—stealing? Jean's 

wn curls bobbed as she shook her head. 

I’m all mixed up!” she wailed to her- 
self. “I just know it’s wrong to copy. 
Mother wouldn't want me to! And if Mother 
wouldn’t, then Jesus wouldn’t. Mother 
would rather have me fail then pick up 
that note.” 

The thought steadied Jean. Suddenly she 
felt calm. Her mind cleared. So did her 
eyes. She read over the first problem. Now 
she remembered the rule for it. In fact, 
all the arithmetic rules seemed to come 
back now. How strange—— 

No, not strange. The Lord had answered 
her prayer, but in a different way. He had 
taken away her nervousness. She kicked 


the note back, and Pete picked it up. 


Jean’s heart lifted, her pencil flew. 


The bell rang. Papers had 
to be handed in. Jean hadn’t 
finished, but it didn’t matter. 

As she walked along with 
Mary away from the school 
house after dismissal, Pete 
Carson caught up. 

“Why didn’t you pick up my note?” he 
said. “I meant it for you.” 

“I know you did,” Jean replied. “But I 
thought it would be cheating.” 

“Cheating!” Pete said, puzzled. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Didn’t you work the problems for me 
on that paper?” 

“I did not! Huh! That was a piece of 
my scrap paper. But here’s the front of it. 
Look! It’s a picture of you. Crybaby! Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

For one horrified moment, Jean stared 
at the picture, a girl’s head with big tears 
rolling down her fat cheeks to make a 
puddle on the floor! 

Mary was trying hard not to giggle, but 
suddenly Jean could not contain herself. 
What did she care? She had won a victory, 
and she could well afford to take a joke 
on herself! She laughed so hard she nearly 
popped a button, then ran all the way to 
Mary’s house. 





Blinking back the tears Jean tried to solve the problems, but her mind had gone to pieces. She 


couldn’t think. Then she saw a note Pete had kicked under her desk. On top it said, “Example 1.” 
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CHAPTER 10: IN THE NICK OF TIME 





HE church was in flames and the fire 

was threatening to spread to the house at 
any moment. I was surrounded by savages 
with clubs upraised, ready to strike me 
to the ground, when an event took place 
which I can explain only as the direct in- 
terposition of God. 

A rushing and roaring sound came from 
the south, like the noise of a mighty en- 
gine or of muttering thunder. Every head 
was instinctively turned in that direction, 
and the savages knew, from previous hard 
experience, that it was one of their awful 
tornadoes of wind and rain. 

Now, notice this, the wind bore the 
flames away from our dwelling house. Had 
it come in the opposite direction, no power 
on earth could have saved us all from 
being consumed! It made the work of de- 
stroying the church only that of a few 
minutes; but it brought with it a heavy 
and murky cloud, which poured out a tor- 
rent of tropical rain. Mark again, it was 
now almost impossible to set fire to our 
dwelling house. It was too wet. The stars 
in their courses were fighting against our 
enemies! 

The mighty roaring of the wind, the 
black cloud pouring down unceasing tor- 
rents, and the entire scene, awed those 
savages into silence. Some began to with- 
draw from the scene, all lowered their 
weapons of war, and several, terror-stricken, 
exclaimed, “That is Jehovah’s rain! Truly 
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their Jehovah God is fighting for them 
and helping them. Let us away!” 

A panic seized upon them. They threw 
away their remaining torches. In a few 
moments all of them disappeared in the 
bush, and I was left alone, praising God 
for His marvelous works. “O taste and see 
that the Lord is good: blessed is the man 
that trusteth in him!” 

Returning to the door of the mission 
house, I cried, “Open and let me in. I 
am now all alone.” 

Mr. Mathieson let me in, and exclaimed, 
“If ever, in time of need, God sent help 
and protection to His servants in answer 
to prayer, He has done so tonight! Blessed 
be His holy name!” 

In fear and in joy we united our praises. 
Truly our Jesus has all power, not less in 
the elements of nature than in the savage 
hearts of the Tannese. Precious Jesus! 
Often since have I wept over His love and 
mercy in that deliverance, and prayed that 
every moment of my remaining life might 
be consecrated to the service of my pre- 
cious Friend and Saviour! 

All through the remainder of that nig 
I lay wide awake keeping watch, my noble 
little dog lying near me with ears alert. 
Early in the morning friends came weep- 
ing around us. Our enemies were loudly 
rejoicing. It had been finally resolved to 
kill us at once, to plunder our house and 
then to burn it. The noise of the shout- 











ing was distinctly heard as they neared the 
mission premises, and our weeping, friendly 
natives looked terror-stricken, and seemed 
anxious to flee for the bush. But just when 
the excitement rose to the highest pitch, 
we heard, or dreamed that we heard, a 
louder shout, “Sail O!” 

We were by this time beginning to dis- 
trust almost our very senses. But again 
and again that cry came rolling up from 
the shore, and was repeated from crowd 

crowd all along the beach. “Sail O! 
a O!” 

The shouts of those approaching us 
gradually ceased, and the whole multitude 
seemed to have melted away from our view. 
I feared some cruel deception, and at first 
peered out very cautiously to spy the land. 
But yonder in very truth a vessel came 
sailing into view. It was the Blue Bell. 
I set fire to the reeds on the side of the 
hill to attract the attention of those on 
board. I put a black shawl as a flag on one 
end of the mission house and a white sheet 
on the other. 

This was one of the vessels that had 
been to Port Resolution, and had sailed 
past to Aneityum some time ago. I after- 
ward saw the mate and some of the men 





wearing my shirts, which 
they had bought from the 
Tannese on their former 
Visit. 

I learned later that, at the 
earnest request of Messrs. 
Geddie and Copeland, Mr. Underwood, the 
owner, had sent Captain Hastings to Tanna 
to rescue us if yet alive. For this purpose he 
had brought twenty armed men from 
Aneityum, who now came on shore in two 
boats in charge of the mate, the notorious 
Ross Lewin. He returned to the ship with 
a boat load of Mr. Mathieson’s things, leaving 
ten of the natives to help us to pack more 
and carry them down to the beach. 

The two boats were now loaded and 
ready to start. It was about two o'clock in 
the afternoon when a strange and painful 
trial befell us. Poor dear Mr. Mathieson, 
apparently unbalanced, locked himself all 
alone into what had been his study, telling 
Mrs. Mathieson and me to go, for he had 
resolved to remain and die on Tanna. We 
tried to show him the inconsistency of 
praying to God to protect us or grant us 
means of escape, and then refusing to ac- 
cept a rescue sent to us in our last ex- 
tremity. We argued that it was surely better 





In the terror of the storm, panic seized the natives and they threw down their weapons and fled. 
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Andy's Gadget Magic 
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DOWEL OR BROOM HANDLE 


ASSEMBLE AS SHOWN AT RIGHT. 
HANGING IT FROM A WIRE IS TO KEEP THE CATS 
PLACE OUTSIDE KITCHEN 
WINDOW, WATCH THE BIRDS AS You DO THE DISHES, 


THE REASON FOR 


We 











to live and work for Jesus than to die as a 
self-made martyr, who, in God's sight, was 
guilty of self-murder. His wife wept 
aloud and pleaded with him, but all in 
vain! He refused to leave or to unlock 
his door. 

I then said, “It is now getting dark. 
Your wife must go with the vessel, but 
I will not leave you alone. I shall send a 
note explaining why I am forced to re- 
main; and as it is certain that we shall be 
murdered when the vessel leaves, I tell you 
God will charge you with the guilt of 
our murder.” At this he relented, unlocked 
the door, and accompanied us to the boats, 
in which we all immediately left. 

Meantime, having lost several hours, the 
ship had drifted some distance farther away. 
Darkness suddenly settled upon us when 
we were out at sea, and we lost sight of 
the ship and she of us. After tumbling 
about for some hours in a heavy sea, un- 
able to find her, those in charge of the 
boats got together to work out a plan to 
save our lives. 
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I advised them to steer for my harbor, 
for there is a volcano there and the flame 
can be seen fifty miles away. The boats 
were to keep within hearing of each other 
by constant calling; but this was soon lost 
to the ear, though on arriving in the bay 
we found that they had got to anchor be- 
fore us. There we sat in the boats and 
waited for the coming day. 

As the light appeared, we anchored as 
far out as possible beyond the reach of 
gun shot. And there, without water or food, 
we sat under a tropical sun till midday 
came, and still there was no sign of the 
ship! The mate at last put all the passen- 
gers and the poorest seamen into one boat 
and left her to swing at anchor, while, with 
a strong crew in the other, he started off 
in search of the vessel. 

In the afternoon, Nowar and Miaki came 
off in a canoe to visit us. Nowar had on 
a shirt, but Miaki was naked and frowning. 
He urged me to go and see the mission 
house, but as we had seen a body of men 

To page 18 
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| WAS flying along through the tropics of 
Australia (said Charlie the Cockatoo 
Parrot), when I came to a great river roll- 
ing through the jungle. While resting on 
the banks of this river 1 saw a very odd 
thing. I saw what appeared to be a snake 
poking its head up out of the water, but 
after a few moments I saw it was not a 
snake at all but the head and neck of a 
bird. 

It was interesting to watch this bird 
catching fish. He would float lazily along, 
keeping just his neck out of the water in 
a bent-up position. As soon as he would 
float near to a group of fish—zing! He 
would straighten his neck, and stab his 
long sharp bill through the body of a fish. 
This bird has relatives called cormorants, 
he told me once, and come to think of it 
he does look like a cormorant. 

Talking about the tropics makes me 
think of that awful parasite of the jungle 
up there—the giant fig. This fig is a vine, 
and has very sticky seeds. Birds and flying 
foxes carry the seeds up into the branches 
of a tall tree, where they stick and com- 
mence to grow. Here’s the awful part— 
they grow by putting roots into the tree 
itself, and live off the sap of the tree. It is 
a parasite vine. 

Now while the fig is growing roots into 
the branches, and these are spreading 
through the tree, the fig is also sending 
down what are called aerial roots. That 
means the vine drops roots down into the 
air, and these roots grow and grow until 
they reach the ground. So the vine keeps 
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The Snake Bird, and 
the Tree That Strangles 
Its Friend 


growing through the tree, and more and 
more aerial roots keep coming down. 
Wherever the roots strike a branch, they 
put some roots into the branch right there, 
and then keep on growing down to the 
ground. 

All these roots sucking sap out of the 
tree soon causes it to die, and in just a 


To page 19 





This is not a tree, but a vine that has killed the tree. 
Find man standing an inch from the bottom of picture. 
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PART TWO 


Develop Your Own Films 


— week we discussed how you could 
make your own photos and _ studied 
some pictures which showed how the solu- 
tions are mixed for developing film. 

As soon as the solutions are ready, pro- 
ceed to develop the film. First, pour the 
developing solution into a developing tank. 
Then load the film. 

For this operation it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a dark place. Be sure that no 
light comes in through windows nor under 
doors. Check the keyholes! 

Place the developing tank and a pair of 
scissors in the dark room where you can 
easily find them in the dark. Then turn 
out the light. 

Unroll the film a short distance as shown 
in the illustration. Separate the film from 
the paper and roll the film into the apron. 
If you have a different style tank, follow 
the directions that come with it. Cut the 
film from the paper at the end of the film 
and throw paper and spool away. 

Place the film into the developer solu- 
tion in the tank, and start the timing 
clock. Raise and lower the spool a few 


times in the solution, then put the wie 
on it and screw down the lid. Now turn 
on the light. Move the tank with a circular 
motion for about ten seconds every min- 
ute for six minutes. This is very important 
to assure even development. 

After six minutes pour the developer 
from the tank and throw it away unless 
you want to develop one more film im- 
mediately, in which case save the solution 
in a tray. Do not take the lid off yet. 

Next, pour in the stop solution through 
the opening in the cover. Leave it for 
fifteen seconds and pour it back in the 
jar. 

Then pour in the fixer. Leave it there 
five to ten minutes, moving the tank fre- 
quently. Then pour the fixer back into the 
jar. 

Open the tank, remove the weight, and 
wash the film in the tank under running 
water for half an hour. 

After the film has been washed, hang 
it up with a film clip on each end and let 
it dry. And when it is dry, you'll be ready 
to print your pictures. 


1. Make sure the room is dark! Then roll the film into the apron as shown here. Handle by edges! 











2. Keep the room dark! Put the film, 
rolled up in the apron, into the tank. 
Put developer solution into tank first. 


3. Put on tank lid, turn on the light. 
Move tank with circular motion for 
ten seconds every minute for six min- 
utes, then pour out developer solution. 


5. After ten minutes pour out fixer, 
remove lid and set tank under faucet 
for thirty minutes with water running 
gently. Unroll film, put clip on each 
end and hang up. Wipe carefully with 
a soft sponge soaked in cool water. 


4. Pour Stop Bath in through 
opening in tank lid, leave it for 
fifteen seconds and pour out. 
Then pour in fixer. Leave ten 
minutes, moving the tank often. 





covered wagon on 





The Night the Stars 


serge my grandmother was just ten years 
old, her father wanted to go out West. 
His farm was in the hills of North Carolina, 
and the land was so hilly it was discouraging 
to try to get a good crop. People told him 
of the broad, flat, fertile lands in a place 
called Indiana, where there was plenty of 
water and where the soil was rich and pro- 
ductive. So the family sold out and got ready 
to go. 

Challons—that’s my grandma’s dad—had 
written ahead, and purchased a homestead of 
160 acres bordering a creek, the waters of 
which never failed. 

With high hopes, the family packed up 
their beloved possessions in two huge cov- 
ered wagons. No one dreamed of taking such 
journeys in a hurry in those days, for the 
road was bad and some of it had to be made 
as one went along. 

They always stopped and camped at night- 
fall, as near to a stream as they could. While 
everyone did their appointed tasks, Janie, 
Grandma’s mother, prepared food that tasted 
like ambrosia after a bone-jarring day in the 
lurching covered wagons. 

When the memorable night of November 
13, 1833, rolled around, the travelers were 
high in the Cumberlands, camped by the 
side of a swift, clear mountain stream. They 
had decided to camp here for a few days 
and wash clothes and gather in some food. 
There was a small town nearby, and the 
woods were near enough for Challons and 
his son Valen to get some deer and perhaps 
a pheasant and a wild turkey or two. Janie 
wanted to bake some bread ahead, too. 

Pa and Ma and little Amby and Baby Ann 
slept in the first wagon. Margaret, my grand- 
mother, slept alone in the second, while big 
brother Valen, rolled in a blanket, slept 
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Margaret was sleeping in a 


underneath the wagon, right on the ground. 

They all went to bed early on that night of 
November 13, 1833. Margaret and her 
mother had done a big washing in the stream, 
with the good homemade soap Janie had 
brought with her from the old home. Even as 
they went to bed, Margaret could see the 
clothes draped over the bushes, white patches 
in the darkness under the trees. Pa and Valen 
had been busy too. They had killed a deer, 
skinned it, and cut a lot of the meat in 
strips to dry, so it would 
last them for a long time. 
Smoked, dried deer meat 
was Called jerked venison. 
Everyone was tired, so the 
beds, such as they were, 
felt very good on that night 
so long ago. 

Margaret stretched out 
her young legs wearily be- 
tween her mother’s home- 
spun sheets and drew the 
handwoven coverlid over 
her. She had gone to sleep 
with the twilight barely 
gone and the western sky 
still flushed with the red of 
sunset. She was awakened 
by Pa shaking her gently, 
yet urgently. She could 
hardly see his silhouette, it 
was so dark. 

“Margaret, Margaret,” he 
called softly, almost in the 
tone he would use if some- 
one were dead. The girl 































With her hand in her father’s 
hand, Margaret watched stars 
streaking across the heavens. 















ars Fell 
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sat up, her heart plunging in alarm. Was 
it Indians? Snakes? Bears? Wild cats? 
Mountain lions? 

“What is it, Pa?” she cried. Then she 
noticed leaping lights dancing crazily over 
the wagon canvas. “Is the forest afire? Will 
we be burned?” 

“I hope not, Peggy,” her father said 
gently, using her baby pet name. “I hope 
not. But it might be the last night we 
will ever see in this world.” 


By this time his face was lit up by the queer 
glow. Without asking any more questions, 
Margaret slipped out of the high wagon 
in her clean white night “shift,’ washed 
and dried in the sun only that day. She 
remembered years later that the grass was 
very wet, and the frogs were shrilling 
loudly down in the little pond near the 
stream. 

She slipped her small cold hand into 
her father’s big warm one, and together 
they went to the open place in the woods 
where the rest were gazing upward. Even 
Baby Ann was awake in Mother’s arms, 
rubbing her small button of a nose sleepily. 
She was not alarmed in the least. Hadn't 
these two big people taken her through 
every fear she had ever known? But Amby, 
who was seven, had his face hid in Mother’s 
white nightgown and was sobbing. 

Margaret looked up as soon as she came 
out from under the thick laced branches 
of the trees. A cold hand of fear clutched at 
her heart. 

The whole sky was ablaze with darting 
lights. It was as if the whole firmament was 
on the move. Every star seemed to be leap- 
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HOW TEN PATHFINDERS PAID FOR CAMP 


When ten Pathfinders want to go to 
summer camp and none of them have the 
money, should they beg Mother and Dad 
to give it to them? 

No, say these ten Pathfinders of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. They didn’t have 
any money—but they found a better way 
to get some. They sold Life and Health 
magazines. 

Mrs. Irene Deapen—who is standing be- 
hind the Pathfinders in the picture—would 
load her station wagon full of Pathfinders 
and head for a supermarket. Arriving at the 
parking lot, out the Pathfinders would pour 
and begin to canvass the shoppers as they 
came from the grocery. 

On the way home afterward they would 
tell one another what the people had said 
to them, and count their money. If some 


hadn’t got as much as the others, everyone 
would come back the next day and sell 
papers: to bring the ones who were behind 
up to a level with the rest. 

That way, the Pathfinders soon had 
enough for summer camp—and all ten 
had enough, because all had worked for 
one another. 

It’s a good plan. It would be a good idea 
for your Pathfinder club to work on, so all 
of your club members could go to camp 
next summer. 

But perhaps you’re wondering if we can’t 
count. You counted eleven Pathfinders in 
the picture. There's no mistake. Dick 
Deapen on the end isn’t a Pathfinder. He’s 
only six. But he sold more than a hundred 
copies to send a Junior who wasn’t a Path- 
finder to camp!—BRUCE M. WICKWIRE. 





ing, leaving a fiery trail right toward the 
place in the Cumberlands where she was 
standing. The sky was a vast riddle of blaz- 
ing streaks, like a million flashes of light- 
ning ripping through the sky at the same 
time. 

Margaret began to tremble, not only 
from fear, but from the cold. Fog was as 
thick as cotton balls down in the valley, 
and the chill penetrated even to the high- 
lands, but no one thought of creeping back 
into the warm feather beds in the wagons, 
though little Ann did go to sleep, and 
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Janie put her into bed in the forward 
wagon. 

Margaret never forgot that night, even 
though she lived well into the next century, 
and died almost seventy-one years after th 
night she saw the stars fall. 

After a while, when the children began 
to get a little used to the awful sight, 
Amby started to walk around and look 
up a little. He had kept his head under 
his mother’s shawl, sobbing with fear for a 
long time. Then Father started to talk to 
them. To page 16 
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The Praying Peddler 


By KATHERINE BEVIS 


| 90 evening sun was slowly setting as a 
lone man walked down a winding road. 
Alone, that is, except for the faithful dog 
trotting at his side. The man carried a 
pack on his back, and in one hand he held 
a staff to support him on his journey and 
to protect him from animals that lurked on 
the roadside. 

He was a typical English peddler of that 
far-off day, now more than two centuries 
ago, and in his pack could be found all 
kinds of everyday household supplies, which 
he sold from town to town. 


From village to village the peddler would tramp, to 
sell his wares, accompanied only by his little dog. 





The evening was cool and the man shiv- 
ered as he pressed toward the little church 
of St. Mary’s in Lambeth, now a part of 
London. 

The curate, or preacher of the church 
was inside. He saw the peddler and his 
dog near the entrance and boomed cor- 
dially, “Come in! Come in and stay for 
vespers!” 

The peddler gladly accepted the preach- 
er’s invitation. After the service, the man 
of God asked him, “How is your business 
these days?” 

“Not good at all, sir,’ the peddler an- 
swered. “And it’s getting harder every day. 
I'm just about to give up and end every- 
thing.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t do that,” the preacher 
said earnestly. “My good fellow, do you 
ask God every morning to bless your 
work?” 

“No, I don’t,” the peddler answered hon- 
estly. 

“Til tell you what I want you to do,” 
continued the curate. “Every morning as 
you prepare to go out to peddle your wares, 
ask God to bless your business. Will you 
promise to do so?” 

“I will, sir,” said the peddler. Then be- 
fore the two men parted, the preacher 
prayed a brief prayer and asked God to 
bless this stranger who had crossed his 
path, and to help him in his work. 

Years passed. Summer came, and the 
evening of another perfect day. A silver- 
haired man was walking in the quiet soli- 
tude, meditating with God in the sunset. 
And now carriage wheels echo in the eve- 
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ning hush, the horses’ hoofs striking sparks 
from the cobbles. The carriage makes its 


way down the road, approaching the 
church. It stops, and a well-dressed gentle- 
man alights. He walks over to the silver- 
haired preacher, hand extended. 

“Do you remember me?” he asks. 

“I am not sure that I do,” is the reply. 
“Yet I seem to have met you before.” 

“I was a wayside peddler,” says the gen- 
tleman. “Now I am a rich merchant. It was 
your kindness and your counsel that changed 
my life. Before I met you I never realized 
that God’s heart was close to the soul that 
sought Him in earnest prayer.” 

Yes, the rich gentleman was the old 
peddler and the silver-haired man was none 
other than the pastor, still, of St. Mary’s 
church. 

“I owe much to God, to you, and to 
this church,” the merchant went on. “I 
wish to make a gift in remembrance and 
gratitude.” 

Soon in that little church in Lambeth a 
stained-glass window was placed and the 
picture on the glass showed a peddler with 
his staff, his pack, and his dog. 

That rich peddler also gave a plot of 
ground to the church, and today it is known 
in London as Peddler’s Acre, bringing in 
a large income to St. Mary’s church. 

The stained-glass window and the land 
have given inspiration to many visitors as 
they have heard the story of the praying 
peddler and have been inspired to take 
God as a partner in their daily living. 


The Night the Stars Fell 
From page 14 


“Children,” he said, “do you remember 
that little pamphlet that someone brought 
to our house back there before we left North 
Carolina?” 

“Yes, Pa,” Valentine answered slowly. 
“You read it out loud. It was by a man 
who believed the Bible says that the Lord 
will come the second time in our day.” 

“Yes. As I remember, his name was Wil- 
liam Miller,” Challons answered slowly. 

“I remember we didn’t put too much 
faith in it at the time,” Janie said defen- 
sively. 

“No, we didn’t, Janie, that’s true,” her 
husband answered. “You know, I have al- 
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ways avoided fanaticism; but this falling 
of the stars is something else again. | 
know it is set down some place in the 
Bible. I remember either reading it, or 
hearing it read. If the world is still standing 
in the morning, I will look it up.” 

Nothing more spectacular happened. 
Amby got tired, and crept off to bed. Fi- 
nally Margaret went to the wagon just to 
lie down. But in spite of her resolutions, 
she dropped off to sleep. When she awoke 
late the next morning, breakfast was over 
and everyone was almost ready to move 
The oxen had been yoked, and Janie “ha 
packed everything. 

“Oh, Ma,” cried Margaret. “Why didn’t 
you call me?” 

“You looked too tired, my little one,” 
answered Janie, understandingly. “But I 
saved you some porridge, and kept it hot 
in the embers.” 

With that Janie brought the girl a thick 
homespun cloth, wet in the stream to wash 
her face and hands. Then the bowl of por- 
ridge, feathery gray from fluffy wood ashes, 
was hastily wiped off and put into Mar- 
garet’s hands. It was made of home-ground 
meal, and sweetened with wild honey from 
the bee tree Valen had discovered the week 
before. Clotted cream from old Clover, 
the yellow Jersey cow, was heaped on top. 
Before Margaret had finished her breakfast, 
the wagons were on their way westward, 
swaying and bumping and jogging. 

Everywhere they passed, there were sto- 
ries of the terrors of the night before. The 
Negroes in a nearby plantation had had a 
prayer meeting that lasted all night. They 
weren't worth a cent in the cotton fields 
the next day, so people said. But the white 
folks didn’t have too much to say, for they 
had been excited too at the queer thing 
that had happened to the world. A woman 
in one village had gone quite crazy, and 
had wandered all night in her nightgown. 
She had been found the next morning dis- 
traught and babbling. 

Margaret listened to everything that was 
said, and to her father telling people i 
the trading post about William Miller, an 
of how he had heard he was preaching 
about the soon coming of the Lord up in 
York State. 

At noontime, because they were stopped 
near the village, Janie cooked up a stew. 
One of the men in the village had brought 
in a deer, and one of the women brought 
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a big piece to Janie with some corn bread 
and some Indian pudding. When they 
gathered around to eat, they were all talking 
about the falling of the stars, and what this 
one and that one in the village had said. 

“That reminds me of tales I’ve heard my 
Grandma Marais tell about what happened 
when my own mother was just a babe in 
the cradle,” Janie said. She had lifted the 
lid of the Dutch oven and was cutting the 
steaming corn bread for everyone to sop in 

is venison stew. A bowl of churn-fresh 

tter was set on some burdock leaves, 
and everybody spread it richly on every 
slice of bread, till it melted and ran down 
into their bowls of stew. 

“What happened when your mother was 
a baby?” asked Margaret curiously, accept- 
ing her own hot wedge of buttered bread 
from her mother’s busy hands. 

Janie straightened her back and looked 
off toward the distant hills a long time be- 
fore she answered. 

“Grandma said that Grandpa had been 
off in the Army for a long time. Then he 
got a wound in his leg from the battle of 
King’s Mountain. Uncle Jim helped him 
get his plantin’ done for he never did get 
real pert again. The wound in his leg never 
healed up right till he was old. It gave him 
trouble till he died, especially in damp, 
cold weather. 

“Grandma said it was in May. The crops 
were in and they were plowing like mad. 
The weeds had gotten ahead of them, but 
that morning, Grandma said she put her 
breakfast on early. Buckwheat cakes, she 
said she baked, and fried eggs, and sor- 
ghum molasses. I’ve got her long-legged 
griddle yet, and you've all eaten many a 
buckwheat cake baked on Grandma Ma- 
rais’ griddle. They had just got set down 
when Grandpa said, ‘Go to the door, Lessie, 
and see if a storm is brewing. It’s gettin’ 
pretty dark, like the sun’s cloudin’ over.’ 

“Grandma said she went to the door and 
looked out. It looked for all the world like 


> was coming night instead of being early 


n the morning.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember,” her husband con- 
tributed then. “That was the famous Dark 
Day. My father was a drummer boy in the 
Army when it happened. He said that some 
of the soldiers almost went crazy with fear. 
They thought it was the day of judgment 
for sure.” 

“That is what my grandma told me,” 


Janie answered. “She said the slaves hung 
around the houses weeping and mourning 
like children all day. And the white folks 
weren't much behind them in being afraid.” 

“Was it dark all day, Ma?” Valen asked 
curiously. 

“Yes, sit, it was,” Janie answered. 
“Grandma told me she lit candles, and no 
one went to the fields. The cows went to 
the shed, and the chickens flew up in the 
orchard trees and went to roost. She said 
that night was so dark you couldn’t see 
your hand in front of your face, and the 
moon looked like a big pumpkin, glowing 
like phosphorus in the dark.” 

“That's written up in the Bible, too, 
same as the falling of the stars,” Challons 
told them. Then he got up and got his 
ponderous big Bible off the wagon seat 
where he had been reading. He began to 
read to them as they sat on the green 
grass around the cookpot, on that day more 
than 110 years ago. He had looked it all 
up as soon as it got daybreak on that 
morning. It had not been hard, for Chal- 
lons had read the Bible through several 
times. 

“Immediately after the tribulation of 
those days shall the sun be darkened, and 
the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers 
of the heavens shall be shaken” (Matt. 
24:29). 

Challons looked up from the big brass- 
bound leather book solemnly. 

“Three of these signs have come to pass 
in our day,” he said. “William Miller must 
have some truth at least, and I for one 
am going to look into it.” 

“What does it mean about the ‘powers 
of heaven,’ Pa?” asked Valen curiously. 

“That I do not know, my son,” answered 
Challons. “It has not taken place yet. But 
I believe it will happen, and we will know 
it if it does in our day. We must serve God, 
and be ready.” 

Challons, Janie, Margaret, yes, even Val- 
entine and Amby, and Baby Ann all are 
dead. Their graves are sunken, and the 
stones are standing crooked and mossy, 
as if Satan would say, “See? All things con- 
tinue as they did since the fathers fell 
asleep.” But don’t let him fool you! 

Margaret got married after she reached 
Indiana, and her tenth child was Elizabeth, 
my own dear mother. Sixty-nine years after 
the falling of the stars, my mother heard 
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and accepted the third angel's message. 
She, too, is sleeping, awaiting the trump 
of God and the awakening call of the 
Lord. She knew very well that the Lord 
will come at the appointed time. And so 
did my grandparents, and my greats, and 


great-greats, and great-great-greats, clear 
back to the Dark Day, May 19, 1780. 


Money for Mamma 
From page 3 


“Maybe we could earn some and give 
it to her,” said Tommy. 

“Maybe we could, but how?” said Judy. 
“We're so little, nobody would want to pay 
us for doing anything.” 

“Let me think,” said Tommy, putting 
his head in his hands as he had seen his 
father do. “Let me think.” 

Just then Judy’s kitten strolled by and 
climbed up into Tommy’s lap. 

“I've got it!” cried Tommy. “I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” asked Judy. 

“It,” said Tommy. “The idea. Where's 
your doll buggy?” 

“Over there.” 

“Get it.” ‘ 

Judy obeyed, wondering what Tommy 
had in mind. 

“Take those clothes off the doll and put 
them on the kitten,” said Tommy. 

Judy burst out laughing. 

“Tommy! Whatever next?” she said. 

“Do what I say,” said Tommy, “and you'll 
see. 

Again Judy obeyed. Pretty soon they 
were both laughing, for there’s nothing 
funnier than a kitten dressed up in doll’s 
clothes. 

“Now what next?” asked Judy. 

“Put the kitten in the doll buggy. Then 
get a white cloth out of the kitchen and 
spread it over the top.” 

Judy got the cloth and covered the buggy 
and the kitten. 

“Now let’s go,” said Tommy. 

“Go where?” 

“Just follow me,” said Tommy. “You 
push the buggy and I'll knock on the 
doors.” 

So off they went. Never was money 
earned so easily or amid such riots of 
laughter. 

“Good afternoon, ma’am,” Tommy would 
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say. “We have something special in this 
doll buggy, and it will cost you only one 
penny to look at it.” 

Of course each lady paid the penny and 
was shown the kitten in doll’s clothes. And 
it was worth a penny to her, too, for the 
fun she got out of it. Everybody who looked 
got a “lift” and felt better for laughing 
so much. Some paid several pennies for 
looking. 

By the time the two youngsters got back 
at suppertime, Tommy had fifty-five pen, 
nies in his pocket. He handed them ov 
to Judy and she gave the money to Mamma. 

“Wherever did you get all this money?” 
asked Mamma. 

“We earned it,” said Judy. “And it’s all 
for you.” 

“For me!” cried Mamma. “Why for me?” 

“Cause you're so poor, Mamma, and 
you can’t afford anything for Daddy, or me, 
or anybody. This will help you afford lots 
of things.” 

Mamma grabbed her hanky and began 
to wipe her eyes. 

“Oh, you darling things!” she said. “I’m 
not as poor as that. I shouldn’t have spoken 
that way. I can’t take your money.” 

“Oh, please do,” said Tommy. “We 
earned it special for you.” 

“Thank you, Tommy dear; but I couldn't 
take it. It’s too precious. Let’s give it to 
God in the mission offering next Sabbath. 
You divide it, Tommy. Then you put half 
of it in, and Judy the other half.” 

And that’s what they did. Only, when 
you divide fifty-five by two, you get twenty- 
seven and one over. So they gave that last 
lone penny to Mamma. And she said she 
would keep it forever so she would always 
have some money for the rest of her life. 





John Paton 
From page 8 


near it, I refused to go. Miaki declared 
that everything remained as I had left it, 
but we knew that he lied. Old Abraham 
and a party had slipped into shore in a 
canoe, and had found the windows smashed 
and everything gone except my books, which 
were scattered about and torn in pieces. 
They learned that Miaki had sold every- 
thing that he could sell to the traders. 
The mate and men of the Blue Bell had 
on my very clothes. They boasted that they 
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had bought them for a few leaves of to- 
bacco and for powder, caps, and balls. But 
they would not return a single shirt to me. 
We had all been without food since the 
morning before, so Nowar brought us a 
coconut each, and two very small roasted 
yams for the ladies. These, however, only 
seemed to make our thirst the more severe, 
and we spent a trying day in that boat 
under the burning sun. 

Nowar informed me that only a few 
nights before this, Miaki and his followers 


@.: gone inland to a village where last 


ear they had killed ten men. Having se- 
cretly placed a savage at the door of every 
house, at a given signal, they yelled, and 
when the terrified inmates tried to escape, 
they killed almost every man, woman, and 
child. Some fled into the bush, others 
rushed to the shore. A number of men 
got into a canoe to escape, but hearing 
women and children crying after them 
they returned, and taking those they could 
with them, they killed the rest, lest they 
should fall alive into Miaki’s hands. These 
are surely they “who through fear of death 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 
The chief and nearly his whole village were 
cut off in one night! The dark places of 
the earth are “full of the habitations of 
cruelty.” To have actually lived among the 
heathen and seen their life gives a man a 
new appreciation of the power and bless- 
ings of the gospel, even where its influence 
is only very imperfectly allowed to guide 
and restrain the passions of men. Oh, what 
it will be when all men in all nations love 
and serve the glorious Redeemer! 

About five o'clock in the evening the 
Blue Bell hove in sight. Before dark we 
were all on board, and were sailing for 
Aneityum. Though both Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathieson had become very weak, they 
stood the voyage wonderfully. Next day 
we were safely landed. We had offered 
Captain Hastings twenty pounds to take us 
to Aneityum, but he declined any fare. 
However, we divided it among the mate 
and crew, for they had every one shown 
great kindness to us on the voyage. 

After arriving on Aneityum, Mrs. Math- 
ieson gradually sank under tuberculosis and 
fell asleep in Jesus on March 11, 1862, 
and was buried there in the full assurance 
of a glorious resurrection. Mr. Mathieson, 
becoming more and more depressed after 
her death, went over to another mission 





station and there died on June 14, 1862, 
still trusting in Jesus, and assured that he 
would soon be with Him in glory. 

Oftentimes, while passing through the 
perils and defeats of these four years in 
the mission field on Tanna, I wondered, 
and perhaps the reader has wondered, why 
God permitted such things. But on looking 
back now, I can clearly see that the Lord 
was preparing me for a special work, so 
that I could stir up the church members 
in the homeland to do more for the heathen. 

Since then I have lived to see other 
missionaries go back to Tanna and rear up 
a church and celebrate the Holy Supper 
with a native congregation there. 

Now if only 1 could see a missionary 
and Christian teachers planted on every is- 
land of the New Hebrides! When I see 
this accomplished, I shall be able to lay 
down my head peacefully, with the shout 
of victory in my ears, “Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace!” 

[Nore.—This is only the first part of the adventures of John 
G. Paton. The second half is really more interesting, telling 
how he went to another island and had much success converting 
the cannibals. It was then that he dug the well to get rain out 
of the earth. If you would like to hear about these very inter- 


esting sories, send me a post card and tell me so. Address it, 
Lawrence Maxwell, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C.—t.m.] 





The Snake Bird, and the Tree That 
Strangles Its Friend 
From page 9 


little while there is only the skeleton of 
the tree left. Yet you'd never guess it to 
look at the tree, for there are lots of green 
leaves—but they are all leaves of the giant 
fig. 
Look at the picture. There is hardly a 
trace of the original tree to be seen—it 
is all giant fig. Look at that thick trunk. 
It’s so thick because it is surrounded by 
aerial roots. And look at that man_half- 
way up in the tree—that shows how big 
the tree was. 

I always feel sad when I tell this story, 
for I hate to think of that once lovely tree 
being choked to death and its place taken 
by that vine. I think there is a lesson 
here for boys and girls. The seeds of 
wickedness are only tiny at the beginning, 
but one by one they come, and they grow 
and grow, and finally they choke all that’s 
good and true and only sin is left. 

Good-by again, and next time I'll tell 
you about the bird of a hundred songs. 
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VITI—-JESUS IN GETHSEMANE; 








CHOOL LESSON 





BEFORE THE HIGH PRIESTS 


(NOVEMBER 24) 


Memory VERSE: “Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak” (Matthew 26:41). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Mark 14:27-31; Matthew 26:36-68. Read 
the memory verse over three times, trying to get 
its meaning. Go over the memory verse every day 
during the week. 


SUNDAY 
On the Way to Gethsemane 


Open your Bible to Mark 14. 

The little band of disciples continued on its 
way to the lovely Garden of Gethsemane where 
Jesus had often retired to pray. At first He talked 
with His disciples, but later He became silent, as 
He felt the great load of the sins of the whole 
world separating Him from His Father. He did 
not forget His disciples, however, and their need 
of comfort. He knew that the events that were 
just about to take place would be a great test 
to them. You will find what He warned them of 
in verse 27. 

But the disciples could not believe that they 
would desert Him. Such a thing seemed im- 
possible. Read the boast Peter made in verse 29. 

Jesus looked at Peter and said, “Verily I say 
unto thee, That this day, even in this night, 
before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me 
thrice” (verse 30). 

These words only made Peter more boastful 
in asserting that he would never deny his Lord. 
The others joined in the boast. How sadly was 
the disciple to remember these idle words a few 
hours later. 

As they neared the garden Jesus once more 
repeated the precious promise of His return as 
He said, “And ye now therefore have sorrow: 
but I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you” 
(John 16:22). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
672, par. 4; p. 673. 

Tu1nK of Jesus’ unselfishness, when with so 
much sorrow before Him, He could devote His 
attention to the needs of others. 

Pray that you may make no unthinking, empty 
boasts as Peter and the disciples did. 
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MONDAY 
In the Garden 


Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 


“Near the gate of the garden, Jesus had left 
all His disciples except Peter, James, and John, 
and He had gone into the garden with these 
three. They were His most earnest followers, and 
had been His closest companions. But He could 
not bear that even they should witness the suffer- 
ing He was to endure. He said to them: 


“*Tarry ye here, and watch with Me.’ Matt. 26: 
38.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 102. 

Then He went a little farther away and prayed. 
He felt the sins of the world, which He had 
volunteered to bear, separating Him from His 
Father, and this separation seemed more than 
He could bear. 

For an hour He prayed, and then returned to 
His disciples, hoping for sympathy and compan- 
ionship. But they were asleep. James was asleep. 
Peter, who had just made his idle boast of never 
leaving Him, was asleep, and John, His beloved 
friend, was asleep. Gently He spoke to them. Re- 
peat the words He spoke to His sleeping disciples. 
(Memory verse. Verse 41.) 


Jesus returned for the second time to the place 
where He had prayed. Again He bowed His head 
with grief as He thought of the sins that sepa- 
rated Him from His Father. Find the prayer He 
prayed in His agony in verse 42. 

Three times He prayed. Three times He re- 
turned to find His disciples asleep. But He was 
not bitter against them. 

Read the gentle, kind words He spoke to them 
in verse 45. 

Luke tells us how He sweat as it were great 
drops of blood in His agony. Then came a mighty 
angel from heaven and comforted and strength- 
ened Him. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
693, pars. 2, 3; p. 694, pars. 1-3. 

THINK how unhappy you feel over one sin 
that troubles you. How did Jesus feel with the 
guilt of the world on His shoulders? 

Pray that you may ever be watchful, ever 
ready to help those in sorrow or trouble. 








TUESDAY 
Betrayed 


Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 

Even as Jesus spoke there came the sound of 
angry voices and hurrying footsteps. The Satan- 
possessed mob, led by one of Jesus’ own disciples, 
was on its way to the garden. Before the Saviour 
they stopped still. 

“Whom seek ye?” He asked, and when they 
said, “Jesus of Nazareth,” He told them “I am 
he.” (John 18:4, 5.) 

But instead of seizing Him, as had been their 
plan, they staggered back. The angel who had 
come to strengthen the Saviour moved between 
Him and the murder-intent mob, and the light 
> accompaniec him blinded and filled them 

terror. 





Then the light faded. Once more Jesus inquired 
whom they sought. In this moment of crisis He 
did not forget His disciples. He asked that they 
might be allowed to go their way. 

Then occurred one of the saddest things in the 
life of Jesus. Read it in verses 47-50. 

Jesus turned sadly to him, asking, “Judas, 
betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” 
(Luke 22:48). But even this gentle reproof failed 
to soften the heart of the treacherous disciple. 
He had given himself fully over to Satan. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
694, pars. 5-7; p. 695; p. 696, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK of Christ’s kindness to the one who did 
Him wrong. 

Pray that you may feel kindly toward those 
who wrong you. 


Jesus didn’t want to 
die. He pleaded with 


God to make a 
change so that He 
wouldn’t have to. 


Then He remembered 
you and me and He 
said, “Father, not 
My will, but Thine be 
done.” Then angels 
came to help Him. 


J. MATHAUSER 
ARTIST 
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WEDNESDAY 


One Last Miracle of Healing 


Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 

The disciples had not believed that Jesus would 
let Himself be taken by these crude, demon-pos- 
sessed men. But here He was calmly submitting 
while cruel men bound the hands that had ever 
been stretched out to help and heal, to bless and 
comfort. 

Peter, ever ready to speak and act rashly, 
drew his sword. He was going to defend his 
Master at all costs. In verse 51, see what he ac- 
complished as he brandished his sword. 

Our Lord’s tender, pitying heart was moved 
as He saw the man in his suffering. Shaking off 
the bonds around His hands He touched the 
wounded ear, and it was healed. Even His 
enemies were to receive His blessing in the very 
hour they set out to take Him. 

Now find the words Jesus spoke to Peter in 
verses 52, 53. 

Jesus’ kingdom is not a kingdom of force. He 
did not use the twelve legions of angels—one 
for each of the apostles—even in this crisis. He 
must die as He had planned. 

The dignitaries among the Jews had been un- 
able to resist the temptation to follow the mob— 
the chief priests and the captains of the Temple 
were there. Turning to them Jesus said, “Are 
ye come out, as against a thief, with swords and 
with staves to take me? I was daily with you in 
the temple teaching, and ye took me not: but 
the scriptures must be fulfilled’ (Mark 14:48, 
49). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
696, pars. 2-4; p. 697. 

THINK of the many ways in which Jesus showed 
His selfless love for others while He was in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. 

Pray that your words and actions 
prompted by love as were His. 


may be 


THURSDAY 


Jesus Before the High Priests 


Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 

With His hands tightly bound, Jesus was hur- 
ried to the house of Annas. Annas had been the 
high priest, but now his son-in-law, Caiaphas, 
held this important office. Annas was afraid that 
his son-in-law might not be able to get the evi- 
dence they needed in order to have Jesus con- 
demned by the Roman authorities so he requested 
that he see the prisoner first. 

Annas asked Jesus about His doctrines and His 
disciples. Annas knew well enough—he had not 
employed spies for nothing—but he wanted Jesus 
to say something that would entangle Him. 

“Why askest thou me?” asked Jesus, seeing 
through his scheme, “ask them which heard me, 
what I have said” (John 18:21). At these words 
one of the high priest’s servants struck our Lord 
in the face, accusing Him of being disrespectful. 

Jesus was then taken to the palace of Caiaphas. 
Once more He was questioned, first by the two 





high priests and then by the whole Sanhedrin, 
whose members had been hastily called together. 
They must find something to accuse Him of that 
the Romans would regard as a lawful reason for 
putting Him to death. 

Many were ready with charges to bring against 
Him, but the witnesses could not agree on the 
evidence. Many false charges were made. Find 
Jesus’ answer to these false witnesses in verses 
2, 63, first part. 

Almost despairing that they would find evi- 
dence to bring against Him, the high priest made 
one more attempt. 

What question did he put to Jesus? (Verse 63, 
last part.) 

What was Jesus’ answer? (Verse 64.) 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
703, par. 3; pp. 704, 705, pars. 1-4; p. 707, p 

THINK of the patience of Jesus in the mid 
the false accusations and the insults that were 
hurled at Him. 

Pray that you may never insult Jesus by word 
or action. 


FRIDAY 


Check Your Knowledge of the Lesson 

If you do not know the answers, look up the 
references given. 

1. What boast of faithfulness did Peter make 
to his Master on the way to Gethsemane? (Mark 
14:30.) 

2. With what promises did Jesus console the 
disciples in their grief at parting from Him? 
(John 16:22.) 

3. Name the three disciples whom Jesus took 
with Him to a secluded part of the garden where 
He could pray. (Matt. 26:37.) 

4. After Jesus had prayed for the third time, 
who came to strengthen and comfort Him in His 
hour of trial? (Luke 22:44.) 

5: Who led the angry mob that came to the 
Garden of Gethsemane to arrest Jesus? (Matt. 26: 
47.) 

6. How did he betray Jesus? (Matt. 26:48, 49.) 

7. How did Peter try to defend his Master 
against the murderous intentions of the mob, and 
what was the result? (Matt. 26:51.) 

8. When Jesus had healed the hurt man, what 
principle did He lay down? (Matt. 26:52.) 

9. Brought before Annas, the retired High 
Priest, about what was Jesus questioned and how 
did He answer? (John 18:19, 20.) 

10. When Caiaphas brought forth false wit- 
nesses, how did Jesus answer? (Matt. 26:63.) 

11. When Caiaphas asked Him straight out 
whether He was the Son of God, what did Jesus 
answer? (Matt. 26:64.) 

12. What did Caiaphas call Jesus’ reply? (Matt. 
26:65.) Was it blasphemy, or pure truth? 

Are you sure of your memory verse? 








COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story illus- 
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1. Lutra loudly chattered for help when she saw the 
deadly copperhead coiled in the path ahead of her. 
2. Like a whirlwind the other otters came to where 
she was. There was nothing they loved better than 
fighting snakes. The parent otters made several 











passes at the copperhead causing it to strike. 3. Then, 
after it had struck several times Lutra’s father leaped 
from behind and caught it by the back of the neck. 
He broke its neck and the battle ended quickly. 
There was one less poisonous snake to worry about! 


+ Myti~ 
— 2 
— 











4. Lutra soon learned one of the most popular sports 
of Otterland. Her mother taught her how to slide 
down a muddy bank into the water. The whole family 
slid down and climbed up again. 5. In winter when 
soft snow covered the ground the otters also enjoyed 














plunging in and out and wallowing in it. 6. On the 
icy drifts that formed on the banks of the stream 
they made a slide that carried them much faster and 
farther than their summer mud slide. Human chil- 
dren couldn’t have had more fun than these otters. 











7. Traveling in the deep snow was hard for the 
short-legged otters, but they managed. The leader 
jumped ahead making a trough in the snow and the 
others followed, appearing like a large snake. They 
took turns breaking the trail. 8. It was necessary for 
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them to make these overland trips at times when the 
creek froze over. One time they came to a pond 
and saw open water near the shore. 9. Almost all 
their winter food was under water so the otters 
eagerly dived into the hole with no thought of danger. 





